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watched for the appearance of a great snow couloir, which he
knew must be on the left if he were on the wrong ridge. The
anxious descent continued slowly, down little snow-covered
cliffs and icy screes, reassured to some extent by the invisibility
of the couloir. But it was a painful passage. Some of the more
exhausted porters were beginning to sit down, unable to face
any longer the torture of the wind. They had to be urged to
their feet and encouraged to keep on down that doubtful, perhaps
fatal ridge, the problem of which the leader had to keep to
himself. At last, over a little edge, and not a hundred feet below,
appeared a green tent. It was Gamp V. Longland had brought
his party safe through a test which even Mount Everest could
hardly make more severe. He had not enjoyed one carefree
moment for two hours.

Birnie, Smythe and Shipton were ready with the hot drinks
now so sorely needed. Two exhausted porters, including poor
Kipa, were put to bed at once. The rest moved off slowly down-
wards at about 3.45 p.m. Longland followed, after endeavouring,
in vain, to persuade Birnie to take a rest down at Camp IVA,
and caught up the last and most tired of them just below Finch's
camp of 1922. To quote his own words once more, c< persuading
this man downwards was sufficient task to keep one's mind off
one's own condition, and it was not until the little rise leading
to Camp IVA? which we reached just before dark, that I realised
how near my own limit I had gone.5' Those simple words
convey, better than anything I can write, the feelings of a man
who had spent himself to the utmost for his gallant companions.

From Everest, 1933

JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN

The first 1933 summit attempt, now launched by Harris and
Wager, was a remarkable feat, particularly in view of the fact
that it was accomplished by two young men with no previous
Himalayan experience. Their assignment was not only to climb,
but to reconnoitre, in an effort to determine whether Mallory's
" ridge route " or Norton's *c traverse " offered the better pos-
sibilities of success. And in the course of their day's climbing
they covered more ground on the upper slopes of Everest than
any other men before or since.

In the following section, Ruttledge, who was directing the
activities of the expedition from Gamp III, tells the story of
their splendid but unsuccessful try.